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quality of teaching but has not had a beneficial effect on the other sources of 
inefficiency. One solution might be to provide the states with block grants to 
strengthen all higher education within their borders. The states, however, would still 
be responsible for accounting for the use of funds and evaluating the success of 
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^ Chapter 5 

Th e Effects of Federal Support on 
Allocation of Campus Resources 

by 

Charles S. Benson 
Associate Professor 
of Education 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 



The Concentration of Federal Funds 

he first observation I would make about federal involvement 
in campus affairs is that our central government has rather con- 
sistently followed a policy of building on strength. As late as fiscal 
1964, so the Office of Education reports, 85 percent of federal 
funds for higher education were disbursed for organized research. 1 
In fiscal 1962, 95 percent of federal research funds in educational 
institutions were devoted to work in the physical and life sciences. 2 
Ever since the time of Benjamin Franklin, our country has been 
regarded as one that valued a rather peculiar combination of pure 
and applied research in scientific fields: pure research is fine if a 
certain amount of it is sure to lead to practical applications; applied 
research is all right, too, as long as a certain amount of it does more 
to better the human condition than add to the profits of manufactur- 
ers. 

Not only are federal disbursements in line with a long-standing 
American technological tradition, but they are also highly concen- 
trated. In 1961-62, the following states received 66 percent of 
federal payments toward the current fund income of institutions 
of higher education: California, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania. 3 (I refer to “total” federal 
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disbursements, not just to payments in support of organized 
research. ) Each of these seven states is known to ha vQ at least one 
major, nationally regarded institution of higher education, or ^ 
institution that can be described as a “university” in the highest 
sense. Each of the seven is in the top quarter of states with regard 
to personal income per capita, which is to say that all of the seven 
are rich. Among them they accounted for 43 percent of degree 
credit enrollment, obviously a smaller proportion than their share 
of grants represents. In contrast, thirteen poor states, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia, had 14 percent of the nation’s enrollment and 
received 7 percent of the federal contribution toward current fund 
income. Federal programs, including those in lower education, 
ordinarily provide more dollars proportionately in the poor states 
than the rich. Federal participation in higher education is an 
exception. 

Not only is federal money concentrated both with respect to 
subject fields and geographically; it is distributed in ways that 
allow large numbers of graduate students to devote their full ener- 
gies to developing their research skills. This period of full-time 
research training ordinarily occurs in the life of the student when 
he is in his early twenties, that time, apparently, when he is most 
likely to have great amounts of energy to acquire these kinds of 
new capacities. What I refer to, of course, is the project system of 
grants and the support by the government of major research centers 
and national laboratories. Such subventions lead to the employment 
of large numbers of research assistants. It is perhaps interesting to 
note the contrast on this point between two institutions that are 
heavily involved in federal research grants and two that are not 
strongly involved. It is reported that, in 1962-63, there were 2,100 
part-time positions in organized research at the University of 
California and 411 at Cornell. On the other hand, there were only 
ten at the University of Kentucky and fifty-two at the University 
of Maine. 4 

In World War II the government had the most urgent need for 
scientific research, and it naturally turned to the strongest institu- 
tions to get it. From the point of view of the development of higher 
education in the U.S., has necessity now become virtue? It is my 
feeling that there is more to be said for the present system than 
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against it. However, I would like to suggest some trouble spots in 
due course. 

inadequacy in Quality of Faculty 

Let us begin in rather general terms. What are some possible 
sources of inefficiency in American higher education? One might 
be inadequacy in quality of faculty. That is, under a social welfare 
function, the country as a whole might be “better off” if the colleges 
and universities of the land were staffed by people of greater abili- 
ties than is presently the case. I know of no way to express quantita- 
tively the relation between quality of faculty and some kind of index 
of national welfare, but I am willing to assume that higher education 
occupies a strategic position in promoting national welfare and 
that improvement in calibre of faculty is thus an appropriate goal of 
national policy. Has federal subvention of higher education had 
favorable effects on this score? I think the answer is clearly positive. 
By concentrating funds by field and institution, the government 
made it practically certain that some faculty members would appear 
as Bunyan-like figures, men larger than life, men holding, indeed, 
the fate of their fellow creatures in their hands. Not only has status 
of the professional life been enhanced almost beyond measure, but 
so also have financial rewards been raised. This latter has happened 
more quickly (in terms of total earned income) in some fields 
(science, engineering, medicine, economics) than in others, but in 
academic life money does rub off. The creation of a moneyed elite 
in the university has benefited the pocketbooks of us all. 

Teaching the Wrong Things 

A second source of inefficiency would be for the faculty (ciS a 
group) to teach the wrong things and, similarly, for the students 
(as a group) to study the wrong things. I cannot see that federal 
aid to higher education has had much noticeable effect on these 
matters. In spite of the concentration of federal money in scientific 
and medical fields, we do not appear to be burdened with a surplus 
of scientists, engineers, or doctors. In Harold Orlans’ book, The 
Effects of Federal Programs on Higher Education, the case is made 
that there has been little shift in the academic abilities of students 
who major in the sciences as compared with those who choose 
humanities . 5 What we may have been doing is simply exploiting 
the talents of the scientifically inclined more completely. 
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Further, I suspect that the federal grants have spilled over into 
the humanities, though I cannot give a quantitative estimate of the 
amount. Insofar as this has happened, and assuming that most 
young people do not have a completely open choice between, say, 
physics and literature, the humanistic faculties in the great univer- 
sities have moved in a better position to attract the most promising 
students and help develop their abilities. 

The argument about spill-over is commonly cast in the following 
terms. Assume that the receiving institution has a priority schedule 
of programs and projects for its next year’s budget. Assume further 
that the institution faces budgetary constraint; that is, the institution 
on its own resources is unable to fund all the programs or projects 
it considers desirable. Suppose the programs (let us stick with just 
that designation) are listed xi, x 2 , x 3 , . . . , and that the univer- 
sity decides it can support proposals for spending through x n . Now, 
let the institution receive additional federal grants. It is likely that 
this money will support at least some of the xi to x n spending pro- 
posals. Insofar as it does so, the university can then expand its 
next year’s budget to include x n -H, x„+2, etc. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that the federal government should acquaint itself with 
these kinds of secondary effects of its grant programs.® 

Under this sort of argument, it is at times v/hen the rate of 
expansion in federal support of the sciences is slackening — or 
when, as now, the volume of federal research funds appears to be f 

in absolute decline — that the humanities suffer most. To state j 

otherwise is to assume that the universities stand in the same rela- 
tionship to the federal government that a private, profit-making 
research organization does. That is, a relationship under which 
there is a precise dollar-for-dollar connection between the federal 
contribution and the amount of scientific activity supplied. 

Devaluing Undergraduate Teaching 

Education, however, can also be inefficient if the quality of 
instruction is inappropriate for the learning requirements of stu- 
dents or if the milieu of instruction is unaccepting of their condi- 
dition. I feel these are serious problems at the undergraduate level 
and that the federal government is partly to blame. As I shall 
suggest later, it seems that appropriate corrective action can most 
properly be taken in the public sector. 
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It is a matter of common agreement that federal emphasis on 
research, particularly research in the “hard” subject fields, has 
served to devalue undergraduate teaching. What are the particular 
functions of undergraduate teaching? The successful lecturer will 
raise the motivations of the students in his audience. In what at 
Princeton are called preceptorials, the student engages the pre- 
ceptor and his fellow students in discourse, partly for die fun of it 
and partly because the testing of ideas among peers sharpens one’s 
capacity to think. The “section” provides a chance for the leader, 
commonly a TA, to help students over the rough spots in a course 
by patient, detailed explanations. For whom are these functions 
important? I suspect they are extremely important for the student 
from a non-college family. It is he who needs the stimulation of 
the outstanding lecturer; it is he who can most urgently use the 
self-confidence a good preceptorial can engender; it is he who can 
stand or fail on the help he gets from a section man. 

I say these things apply on the average, and they apply because 
the non-college household will supply less intellectual nourishment 
than professional households. That is, the student from the non- 
college household has a smaller stock ol intellectual resources, as 
distinct from talent, from which he can draw to become a self- 
sustaining member (in this case, student member) of the academic 
community. Worse, the students from non-college households 
typically attend poorer elementary and secondary schools than do 
children from professional families. It should be recognized that 
our institutions of higher education are superimposed on a system 
of lower education characterized by shocking inequalities of 
provision. Thus, when federal research expenditures abet the 
devaluing of undergraduate teaching, those who suffer are the 
same persons who have been poorly served in the ordinary public 
schools. Thus, there is a glaring inconsistency between the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, under which strenuous 
efforts are being made to improve the school opportunities for the 
children of the economically disadvantaged, and the generally- 
acknowledged implication about adverse effects of past federal 
higher education programs on undergraduate teaching. 

It seems to me, finally, that the problem of undergraduate 
teaching is particularly acute in the great universities. This, after 
all, is where die government has concentrated its money. I feel 



















that in such institutions the problem can be ameliorated, but not 
to the extent that it disappears as a problem. 

There is also the matter of universities in the poorer states. Here, 
a few figures may be in order. Educational expenditures for stu- 
dents in 1961-62 varied from under $1,000 (Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Texas) to over $2,300 (Massachusetts, and excluding the usual 
“unusual” figure for Alaska), or by a factor of 2.3 to 1. Expendi- 
tures in instruction and departmental research had a smaller 
variation: the largest was about 1.6 times the smallest. The expla- 
nation, or at least a possible explanation, goes like this: large 
expenditures per student imply substantial amounts of federal 
money for research. 

These monies are correlated with the existence of large graduate 
schools. The graduate schools supply teaching assistants to keep 
costs of undergraduate instruction in check. In 1962-63 at the 
University of California there was one part-time professional posi- 
tion for each 1.3 full-time persons and at Cornell, the number of 
part-time posts exceeded the full-time. At the University of Ken- 
tucky, on the other hand, there was one part-time person for each 
8.7 full-time and at Maine, one part-time for each 4.8 full-time. 

The great universities have developed a means to control under- 
graduate teaching costs and they also had, of course, large and 
varied financial resources before the period of federal intervention. 
Naturally enough, they pay high salaries for top-grade faculty, and 
they get a large share of the professional talent in the country. They 
also provide, in relatively handsome measure, auxiliary services. 
At the University of California in 1962-63 there was one profes- 
sional librarian per 115 resident undergraduates; at Cornell the 
figure was one per 80 undergraduates. At the University of Ken- 
tucky it was one per 148 students and at the University of Maine, 
one per 396. 

The Poorer States and Gifted Students 

In Maine, the very bright mobile student will seek to go to a 
major university on the outside. But having lived in the state, I 
know that many students are too isolated economically, socially, 
and intellectually to attend an institution outside Maine. By the 
laws of probability this group contains some very bright students. 
But the institutions available to them are short of top-rated faculty, 



deficient in auxiliary services, and bled of a due proportion of out- 
standing students (from whom other outstanding students ordinar- 
ily learn so much) . 

Now, it can be claimed that these two problems, the problem of 
the average-appearing, though possibly gifted undergraduate at the 
major university and the problem of the gifted but intellectually 
starved undergraduate in the isolated, poor state, are not really 
serious ones. I feel, however, that our society is rich enough to 
afford an even more complete search for talent and, secondly, that 
where the search is already rather broad-based, it is socially eroding 
for a person to make the effort to get in to college and then find that 
in spite of his efforts he does not “fit in.” With respect to state 
universities like Maine, one might argue that the institution should 
not strive to be a university. Unless it is, however, it cannot serve 
the brightest students. Further, the research and cultural opportu- 
nities a university provides promote the economic growth of the 
area, which is a point commonly advanced in support of the efforts 
of underdeveloped countries to establish universities. 7 

More federal money in forms other than research expenditures 
would be a help, and, indeed, we are told that federal support, 
other than for research, was to rise from $1.9 billion in 1965 to 
$2.5 billion in 1966. 8 However, it is appropriate to recall Alice 
Rivfin’s observations (The Role of the Federal Government in 
Financing Higher Education ) that major federal aid for institu- 
tional support is inherently wasteful (the federal government is less 
able than the states to distinguish among institutions with respect 
to quality) and is likely to lead to conditions on block grants that 
are seriously damaging to institutional autonomy. 9 



I think the answer to the problems I have raised here is federal 
money — but not earmarked federal aid to higher education. With 
the exception of Massachusetts, I am impressed that those very 
states that have well-financed state governments are at the same 
time the ones that have first-rate institutions of higher education. 
Thus, the important thing to do may be to use the revenue-raising 
power of the federal government to augment the financial resources 
of the state governments— through block grants, perhaps, under a 
Heller-type proposal. 10 In states that already have a strong univer- 
sity, the money — higher education’s share of it — could be used to 



One Solution: Block Grants 
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